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Journal of American Studies, 38 (2004), 2. DOI: 10.1017/S0021875 804218680 
Carol Anderson, Eyes off the Prize: The United Nations and the African American 
Straggle for Human Rights, 1944-1955 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2003, £45 cloth, £16.99 paper). Pp. 314. ISBN 0 521 82431 1,0 521 53158 6. 


After World War II, black leaders employed the expansive language of human rights 
in an attempt to redress centuries of injustice. Yet groups such as the National 
Negro Congress, the Council on African Affairs and especially the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People made scant headway in their 
attempts to generate allies in the international arena and to change America’s 
political philosophy. During the first decade of the United Nations, American 
diplomats worked assiduously to undermine the Commission on Human Rights and 
close any other avenue to intervention on behalf of blacks. Domestically, the 
Truman and Eisenhower administrations remained more responsive to defenders 
of southern states’ rights and the anti-communist invective of the escalating Cold 
War than to exposés of racial inequality. Against such powerful opposition, the black 
left crumbled and the NAACP resorted to a safer, more limited civil rights agenda, 
one presented in the spirit of Americanism. In this compelling book, Carol 
Anderson describes the process by which the bold black strategies of the postwar 
yeats were rebuffed and suggests the tragic impact of the subsequent narrowing of 
goals. 

America hated the embarrassment caused when dark-skinned, foreign ambassa- 
dors were Jim Crowed or when Soviets (even Iraqis) mocked its pretensions as a 
free society. But the US would allow no interference in its own affairs. Thus, 
the NAACP’s early attempts to influence the structure and program of the UN were 
blocked at every turn. In 1951, black communist William Patterson charged state 
genocide against African Americans, but the petition to the UN, like several others, 
was rejected. One wonders what the NAACP could reasonably have achieved 
against a State Department that itself discriminated against blacks and a more gen- 
eral cynicism regarding human rights. The narrowest possible defeat of the Bricker 
Amendment in 1954 showed the isolationism and conservatism of broad swathes of 
the political establishment; in some circles, the UN was a communist “underground 
railored” endangering the nation. Yet Anderson also demonstrates the African 
Americans were poorly served by supposed white allies like Eleanor Roosevelt, as 
well as the endemic squabbling and moral weakness of black leaders like Walter 
White and Max Yergan. White, who saw off the challenge of his main rival, W. E. B. 
Du Bois, found himself defending American racial practices against Soviet criti- 
cisms, greatly undermining the very purpose of his own personal crusade. 
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Anderson’s argument about the consequences of both national inertia and black 
caution is well taken. Even when the riots of the 1960s exposed most forcefully 
the levels of human despair left unresolved by rights and access to public accom- 
modations, Martin Luther King’s calls for radical social change were unbeeded. 
Mote recently, since the energies of the Movement have dissipated, substantial 
parts of black America have dissolved “into a self-destructive vat of ‘nihilism’ and 
‘bling-bling’” (276). 

This monograph has only a few minor shortcomings: background on the dramatis 
personae is sometimes in short supply when such context is essential for under- 
standing organizational dynamics and political negotiations, and the regular but 
superfluous use of “sc” mars an otherwise gripping and stylish narrative. For the 
most part, Eyes off the Prize bravely punctures the reputations of some usually un- 
impeachable figures in the freedom pantheon. It also uncovers some less familiar 
examples of the brutality meted out against blacks in the postwar period — appalling 
police murders in Florida and courtroom shenanigans in Georgia involving 
jurors who also served as witnesses. Anderson’s work deserves the widest possible 
audience. 


University of Durham ANDREW M.KAYE 


Journal of American Studies, 38 (2004), 2. DOI: 10.1017/S002187 5804228687 
Stuart Banner, The Death Penalty: An American Fiistory (Cambridge, MA and 
London: Harvard University Press, 2002, {20.95 cloth, {10.95 paper). Pp. 385 
ISBN 0 674 00751 4, 0 674 01083 3. 


Drawing upon prodigious researches amongst legal, political and media achieves, 
Stuart Banner has written a comprehensive, coherent account of the death penalty in 
the United States from Puritan execution culture through to the bureaucratic, pro- 
fessionalized penal dispensation of the present. Anecdotally and statistically rich, his 
book is less developed in its theoretical framework, name-checking Discipline and 
Punish briefly and making only occasional use of other relevant conceptual for- 
mulations, such as Goffman’s work on ritual displays of power. Yet if Foucault is 
seldom an overt presence in this text, the traces of his penal thinking may still be 
discerned. For liberally minded readers, the history Banner has to tell is indeed a 
melancholy one, with improvements in legal process across the centuries having to 
be set against evidence of abiding racial inequalities in sentencing to death or of the 
American search for ever more efficient execution technologies. However, Banner, 
who appears motivated by no particular animus against the death penalty, offers a 
somewhat different narrative construction, often sounding a Foucauldian note of 
regret as he describes how the immediacy and communality of capital justice in the 
Puritan and colonial eras were irrevocably eroded by the institutionalization of 
judicial and execution processes (the amateur hangman drawn from one’s peers, for 
example, giving way to the faceless technician). His own book, indeed, bears the 
marks of such specialism: while the earliest chapters embed Puritan execution in the 
totality of a culture, later ones — on the post-1970 “constitutionalization of capital 
punishment” — are governed almost entirely by Bannet’s own discipline of legal 
study as he traces the minutiae of Supreme Court deliberations. 
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Yet one misses from Bannet’s otherwise exhaustive study a more broadly con- 
ceived approach to the recent culture of execution in the US. Given his own insight 
that the physical crowd which once assembled for a hanging has dispersed and 
fragmented into “a collection of readers and writers” able now to follow executions 
only at a distance, it would have been good to have some exploration of such 
literary — and indeed cinematic — responses to the American death penalty. Con- 
temporary penal opinion is shaped not only by legal discourses but by Zhe Execu- 
tioner’s Song, Dead Man Walking and The Green Mile. Above all, perhaps, engagement 
with Robert Coover’s best-known novel would have allowed Banner to interrogate 
that nostalgia for “public burning” which is a sometimes disturbing motif in his own 
text. 


Loughborough University ANDREW DIX 


Journal of American Studies, 38 (2004), 2. DOI: 10.1017/S002187 5 804238683 
Diane Batts Morrow, Persons of Color and Religious at the Same Time: The Oblate 
Sisters of Providence, 1828-1860 (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
2002, $19.95). Pp. 336. ISBN 0 605 040302 54321. 


In this elegantly written history of the first permanent Aftican American Roman 
Catholic religious order, Diane Batts Morrow successfully weaves themes dtawn 
from religious, racial, and gender history. Founded by educated black Roman 
Catholic teachers in Baltimore, the Oblate Sisters dedicated themselves to teaching 
black children in Baltimore at a time when public educational facilities were largely 
closed to them. Of Caribbean origin, the founding sisters rejected the racially re- 
stricted environs of Baltimore by adhering to the French language whenever poss- 
ible and drew upon their West African heritage, which accepted female authority and 
empowered women, as the basis for theit foundation. By establishing a religious 
community, the pioneering nuns of the Oblate Sisters rejected the sexually charged 
degradation routinely meted out to women of African heritage in ante-bellum 
America. In order to accomplish this within the context of the Roman Catholic 
church and the racism that characterized Baltimore in the early 1800s, the Oblate 
founders worked with Father James Joubert, a white Roman Catholic priest. Father 
Joubert ministered to the black French Caribbean refugee community in Baltimore 
after he left San Domingue, where free blacks and whites mingled on relatively 
egalitarian terms. 

The education of black children, whether slave or free, proceeded on an unequal 
basis with whites, even within the Roman Catholic Church. The Aftican American 
community maintained a number of schools, mostly on a denominational basis in 
Baltimore and Washington, DC. The Oblate Sisters’ school for black girls challenged 
both religious and secular attitudes about race and gender. It was truly remarkable 
that the Oblate Sisters both formed a religious community and advanced the edu- 
cation of black children in the context of a slave society that denigrated their virtue 
and denied literacy to blacks. 

Motrow writes movingly of the spiritual identity forged by these African 
American nuns. She sets them in the context of the development of Roman Catholic 
sisterhoods in the United States and abroad and explores their socio-religious 
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significance in the context of a patriarchal, slave society. The Oblate Sisters tailored 
their curriculum to the modest expectations of African American girls in ante bellum 
Baltimore. They offered fewer subjects than compatable white academies, but 
provided tuition in washing and ironing, which might prove useful to girls for whom 
domestic service constituted a probable occupation. Yet their very presence as a 
community challenged the mores of southern society. Their history should be 
of interest to scholars and students of the church, gender, and race relations. I 
commend it warmly. 


Brunel University JAY KLEINBERG 


Journal of American Studies, 38 (2004), 2. DOI: 10.1017/S002187580424868X 
Ronald H. Bayor (ed.), Race and Ethnicity in American History: A Concise Flistory 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 2003, $54.50 cloth, $19.50 paper). 
Pp. 276. ISBN © 2311 2940 8. 


In light of President Bush’s recent calls for a reassessment of America’s immigration 
laws, the timeliness of Ronald Baylor’s work is beyond doubt. Bush’s speech pointed 
to the fact that America had long “received energetic, ambitious, optimistic people 
from every part of the world.” The President also noted how “by tradition and 
conviction, [America] is a welcoming society.” It is these two themes — of diverse 
origins and relations between host and new arrivals — that this work’s authors take 
up. Unsurprisingly, each of the authors present a very different account from that 
of Bush, and themes of disagreement and dominance, rather than concord and 
harmony, predominate. 

The work, edited by one of the leading historians in the field, Ronald Bayor, is a 
collection of eight essays, chronologically filleted, and organized around themes 
of race and ethnicity. Packaged more as an interpretation than a textbook, the work 
spans four hundred years of American history, and demonstrates the salience of 
these issues in politics, society, economics, and popular culture. As Bayor notes in 
his introduction and conclusion, the work is conceived as a beginning — a starting 
point for students, he says — and in these terms it makes a valuable contribution. 

A few aspects of the work struck me as worthy of discussion. Firstly, international 
affairs and the sense of wider context both play important roles in many of the essays 
here. Given that most studies within this field tend to be blind to such consideration, 
this is a quality that ought to be commended. Carol Berkin’s discussion of the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688 shows how what has been termed a conservative event 
for England, was anything but for the colonial states. Similarly, in her chapter, 
Marion Casey points out the ironic effect the French Revolution had upon attitudes 
toward immigrants, such that a nation itself formed from revolution and immi- 
gration could so quickly come to fear such processes. Yet, as later authors indicate, 
the Gallophobia that gripped America in the late eighteenth century was not un- 
usual, and ideas about the “wrong” type of immigrants have been a persistent 
refrain ever since, finding a voice amongst contemporaries like Pat Buchanan. 
Marion Casey’s essay is also one of the most interesting for the way in which it 
shows how race prejudice as defined by the law often diverged from popular pre- 
judices and perceptions. Using the Kohlmann case of 1813 as the basis for her 
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discussion, Casey shows that improvements in civil rights for Catholics, did not 
necessarily correspond to benign treatment of that group in society more generally. 
One cannot but help wonder though, whether a stronger systematic approach would 
have allowed such dichotomies to be explored more successfully; for instance part- 
allels could have been drawn with the obvious division between legal and public 
tolerance which arose in the post-Brown era. 

In one of the volume’s most simulating essays, Michael Miller Topp shows how it 
was during the middle decades of the nineteenth century that America became 
incredibly ethnically diverse and, partly as a consequence, racially divided. What sets 
Topp’s discussion apart, though, is his consideration of how issues like race and 
ethnicity differed from region to region. Irish immigrants in New York may have 
emphasised their “whiteness,” but those of similar background who travelled to the 
West Coast tended to be much mote accepting of other social groups. Frequently 
those Irish immigrants who settled in states such as New Mexico and southern 
California remained likely to enter into workplace alliances and matrimonial unions 
with other minority groups. Topp’s essay does, though, illustrate one minor weak- 
ness with the work as a whole: a lack of maps. Some type of visual aid would have 
certainly aided many of the volume’s earlier essays, especially given the audience at 
which this is pitched. The overall structure of the work perhaps also needs to be 
questioned. Thomas Meaghet’s essay receives almost twice the number of pages as 
any other, meaning that Earl Lewis and Thomas Guglielmo have to ushet the reader, 
at pace, through the decades in which race and ethnicity were most salient. 

These are merely quibbles however, and do not detract from the otherwise 
positive aspects of the work. The detailed bibliographic guides and historiographical 
reviews that each author provides, probably alone justify buying this work. It offers 
enough to reward new readers to the field, and some refreshing approaches for 
those more familiar. 


University of Cambridge ANDREW FEARNLEY 


Journal of American Studies, 38 (2004), 2. DOI: 10.1017/S002187 5 804258686 
David Brady and Matthew McCubbins (eds.), Party, Process and Political Change 
in Congress: New Perspectives on the History of Congress (Stanford, CA: Stanford 
University Press, 2002, $31.95). Pp. 549. ISBN 0 8047 4571 4. 


As fat as most modern studies of congtess are concerned, political life began in 1945. 
Such widespread focus on post-New Deal politics is understandable; responding to 
the rapid increase in federal responsibilities, the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 marked the birth of the modern Congtess. As part of an effort to redress this 
balance Brady and McCubbins have brought together some of the most respected 
names in the field of congressional studies to test contemporary theories of congress 
using historical evidence. The result is an ambitious collection of essays. 

The book is divided into three sections, each of which would easily stand on its 
own. The first addresses the ongoing debate over the extent to which parties can be 
used to explain congressional behavior. The section begins with a chapter by 
Aldrich, Berger and Rohde that builds on their existing “conditional party govern- 
ment” theory by incorporating data from 1877 onwards. Subsequent chapters, 
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including, amongst others, contributions by scholars such as Sinclair, Cox and 
McCubbins, advance the debate on parties by looking at the impact of party on 
members’ preferences, agenda setting and committee leadership. Constant reference 
is made to the work of Keith Krehbiel and his contention that as there is little 
evidence of “significant party behaviour” in congress, it does little to advance our 
understanding of the institution. Indeed Krehbiel’s work has such a prominent place 
in these chapters, even if his conclusions are ultimately challenged, that it seems 
slightly amiss not to have a contribution from the man himself. 

Section two addresses the institutional changes that occurred in congress during 
the nineteenth century. The ateas examined are the development of the committee 
system, patty leadership in the House and Senate and changes in the timing of roll 
call votes in response to increased demands on members from their constituencies. 
The final section looks in detail at specific policies in an attempt to connect in- 
stitutional change with policy outcome, and includes chapters on the compromise of 
1850 and the territorial expansion of the United States. Both of these sections 
should appeal as much to historians as to political scientists. 

This is an impressive collection of essays. It not only works in demonstrating that 
theories of legislative behavior can be enriched by looking beyond the modern 
congress but also, simply, as an intriguing study of how congressional politics has 
changed over time. 


University of Reading ROSS M.ENGLISH 


Journal of American Studies, 38 (2004), 2. DOI: 10.1017/S002187 5804268682 
Richard V. Damms, The Eisenhower Presidency, 1953-1961 (London: Pearson, 2002, 
£12.99 paper). Pp. xx, 161. ISBN 0 582 36818 9. 


For a ten-year period beginning in the early 1980s Eisenhower revisionism was one 
of the principal offerings on the menu of modern American political history. It 
supplanted the conventional view of like as ill-informed and inactive and his times as 
insipid and uninteresting, but in the eyes of some critics went too far in elevating its 
subject into a political genius and practitioner of a highly sophisticated form of 
hidden-hand presidential leadership. A decade or so after scholarly research on 
Eisenhower crested, this volume is the Seminar Studies in History series offers a good 
analysis of the voluminous Eisenhower scholarship and portrays its subject as being 
neither the ineffectual leader of the older historiography nor the unerring success 
depicted by some of the more adulatory revisionists. It also has a fine annotated 
bibliography. Furthermore, intended primarily as a teaching tool, it has the benefit of 
eighteen primary documents to be used as the focus of seminar discussion, a useful 
chronology, a glossary, maps, and a who’s who of the leading personalities of the era. 

The book is divided into five sections: Eisenhower’s middle-way philosophy; 
eatly foreign policy; second-term domestic issues; Cold war expansion in the late 
19508; and an overall assessment. The author is entirely judicious in his judgement 
on all these matters and delivers his analysis in a manner both accessible and inter- 
esting to students. As he notes, Eisenhower presided over a period of relative peace 
and relative prosperity, and his role in helping bring this about was significant. It 
would be another generation before any other president could match this record. On 
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the other hand, there were certainly substantial blemishes in Eisenhower’s record. 
Most evidently, he was as Damms neatly puts it, “missing in action” on the great 
moral issue of civil rights. The author also makes a good case that Eisenhower was 
an ineffectual party leader. His abandonment of his early efforts to regroup the 
Republicans as a centrist patty and his increasing alliance with the GOP right to 
block budgetary expansion in the second term helped to open the way for the party’s 
capture by Barry Goldwater. Despite Eisenhower’s own hopes of creating a struc- 
ture for peaceful coexistence with the Soviets, the Cold War was hotting up by the 
time he left office. As Damms argues, the frustration of his hopes was attributable in 
large part to his own inveterate anti-communism and unwillingness to take risks for 
peace because of his distrust of the Soviets. 

This is a fine volume that offers much to students of the 1950s and will provide 
any scholar working on the period a good overview of the existing literature. 


London Metropolitan University IWAN MORGAN 


Journal of American Studies, 38 (2004), 2. DOI: 10.1017/S002187 5 804278689 
Joan Didion, Where I Was From (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 2003, $23.00). 
Pp. 226. ISBN 0 679 43332 5. 


California historian Kevin Starr describes Joan Didion as one of the prisms through 
which we understand California. One of the prisms through which Didion herself 
views California is the tragic story of the Donner party. One branch of Didion’s 
family travelled with the party’s emigrant train, fortuitously leaving it at the Humbolt 
Sink and heading for Oregon. The subsequent troubles which beset the remain- 
ing emigrants offer a paradigm of the evils which continue to beset Didion’s native 
state. 

The arrival myths of Californians, are the key to the particular distinctiveness of 
California among the Western states. According to Didion, willful self-deception 
and a disastrous faith in rose-tinted history characterizes these myths, which still 
resonate profoundly in Californian life. Didion illustrates this premise with examples 
from California history, including a long essay, originally published in the New 
Yorker, on the notorious “Spur Posse,” a group of dispossessed children of families 
formerly employed by McDonnell Douglas. Didion links the decline of the aero- 
space industry in Southern California during the final years of the twentieth century 
with the history of economic colonization of California by the railroads, large-scale 
industry, and government projects. She suggests that in California there has always 
been a trade-off between avarice and idealism, citing as her prime example the story 
of an emigrant train leaving behind two orphaned children in order to get to Cali- 
fornia more quickly. This is the American dream gone wrong, in a particularly 
Californian way. 


“When you jettison others so as not to be ‘caught by winter in the Sierra Nevada mountains,’ 
do you deserve not to be caught? When you survive at the cost of Miss Gilmore and her 
brother, do you survive at all?” (37). 


Didion’s question haunts this work, provoking further queries, such as whether or 
not the state which has the largest penitentiary system in the Western hemisphere still 
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deserves to be called the Golden State. She further questions whether the state’s 
eatly history of incarcerating the largest numbers of the “mentally ill” of any state in 
the Union, often on the most slender premises, revealed a willingness to jettison 
people, like baggage, in order to achieve a desired social order. 

While the haunting sound of train whistles heard in the stillness of California nights 
may echo through these pages, Didion never loses sight of the fact that the romance 
of California was built on resolutely forgetting the bodies buried under the tracks. 


University of Derby MEGAN RILEY McGILCHRIST 


Journal of American Studies, 38 (2004), 2. DOI: 10.1017/S002187 580428868 5 
Alan P. Dobson, US Economic Statecraft for Survival 1933-1991: Of Sanctions, 
E:mbargoes and Fxconomic Warfare (London and New York: Routledge, 2002, 
£70.00). Pp. 376. ISBN 0 415 28184 9. 


This is a study of the use of trade by the United States as a weapon against its 
adversaries in the international arena. Although Dobson begins in 1933, his main 
focus is on the Cold War, and in particular the American-led Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Multilateral Export Controls (COCOM) which oversaw a trade embargo 
of the Soviet Union and the Soviet Bloc. He argues that American economic state- 
craft was perceived to be ineffective and did not cause the ultimate collapse of the 
Soviet Union and the Soviet Bloc. 

This book is a definitive study of America’s economic statecraft during the Cold 
Wat. However, those who ttavelled in the Soviet Union and its satellites could not 
fail to observe the technological backwardness of these countries. This was true 
even of the German Democratic Republic, which appeared to be the most suc- 
cessful of the Soviet Bloc economies. So America’s economic statecraft may have 
been more effective than Dobson suggests. 

Dobson’s chapter on the 1930s overlooks the quest by a minority of American 
Jewish leaders for an economic boycott of Nazi Germany. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
unwillingness even to use existing trade laws against Nazi Germany provides a stark 
contrast with Dobson’s account of the measures taken by Roosevelt’s successors 
against the Soviet Union during the Cold War. However, as Dobson shows, Roo- 
sevelt did impose trade sanctions against Japan in 1940. 

COCOM’s embargo included the People’s Republic of China (PRC). However, 
Dobson’s main focus is on the countries that remained within the Soviet Bloc. While 
he gives an account of Nixon’s decision to use the PRC as a counterweight against 
the Soviet Bloc, Dobson does not adequately explain why from the early 1970s the 
PRC was considered less of a threat to the United States than the Soviet Union. The 
PRC has never made any secret of the fact that its long-term ambitions in the Asia- 
Pacific region are expansionist. To achieve these ambitions the PRC will need to 
displace the United States in this region. 

COCOM was dissolved in 1994 and was succeeded two years later by the less 
wide-ranging Wassenaar Agreement. The Russian Federation is a member. Sur- 
prisingly the Bush Administration would also like China to join Wassenaat. 


University of Wolverhampton RICHARD A. HAWKINS 
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Journal of American Studies, 38 (2004), 2. DOI: 10.1017/S002187 5 804298681 
Barbara Foley, Spectres of 1919: Class and Nation in the Making of the New Negro 
(Urbana and Chicago: Illinois University Press, 2003, £32). Pp. 323. ISBN 
© 252 02846 5. 


Barbara Foley’s book on the ascendancy of the politics of culture in the Harlem 
Renaissance is anchored in the events of the “red summer” of 1919. This term 
connoted both the bloody race riots in American cities, and the huge postwar up- 
surge in labor activism — an upsurge representing a crucial moment of potential for 
class revolt which met with vicious repression from those in power. Crucially, she 
asks the question of how the “New Negro” of 1919, fired by radical socialism 
and keen to build interracial coalitions along class lines, was transformed into The 
New Negro, the major anthology of the Harlem Renaissance which saw cultural 
nationalism as African America’s most promising method of political praxis. Foley 
lays the trajectory of this shift — which she sees as disastrous in its inability to disturb 
the economic base underlying American racial politics —as sited in the failure of 
the left after the First World War to disregard the attractions of nationalism. It was 
this weakness in socialist theory — combined with American socialism’s inability to 
effectively theorize the function of racialization to capitalism, and the “Thermidor” 
effect of a fall-off in radicalism in the postwar years — which led to the culturalist and 
nationalist programme of The New Negro. 

Foley’s book is a lucid and useful one. It re-enforces the importance of period- 
izing the various stages of the Harlem Renaissance; it builds on recent work doc- 
umenting the centrality of socialism to the movement; it exposes the nuances and 
inconsistencies of the writing of key figures (Alain Locke’s early leftist opinions 
juxtaposed to the way he shaped the anti-socialist agenda of The New Negro is pat- 
ticularly fascinating) ; and it suggests how the limitations of the culturalist paradigms 
of the era have been reproduced in the “dominant ideology” of contemporary 
multiculturalism. It refers back to old questions — why is there no socialism in 
America, and why was the Harlem Renaissance a failure — but Foley’s breadth of 
scholarship and concise, forthright style manage to refresh these issues through 
her focus on the significance of nationalism at both a theoretical and representa- 
tional level. The latter is tied to the prevalence of images of roots and soil in the 
literature of the time, which served to invoke what Foley calls the “metonymic 
nationalism” of “a signifying chain connecting folk with soil with region with na- 
tion.” Although more close readings of the cultural products of the movement 
would be desirable, her resistance to the “fetishization of place” which marks much 
criticism of the period is to be welcomed. A heavyweight intervention, it prompts 
significant rethinking of the ideological and representational strategies structuring 
the era. 


University of Exeter MARK WHALAN 
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Journal of American Studies, 38 (2004), 2. DOI: 10.1017/S002187 5804308686 
Ian Gordon, Comic Strips and Consumer Culture, 1890-1945 (London: Smithsonian 
Institution, 1998, $17.95). Pp. 233. ISBN 1 58834 031 7. 


Tracing the commercialization of American culture through a fascinating examin- 
ation of the growth of the comic-strip industry, Gordon builds a convincing argu- 
ment positing comic strips as a form of cultural art. The wealth of socio-historical 
detail is impressive, interrogating diverse issues such as the influence of vaudeville 
theater on early comic enterprises to the development and use of color in featured 
artwork. Through boosted newspaper circulation and increased membership, comic 
strips became an effective way of uniting the nation through consumerism, as art was 
translated to product. 

Within the advertising sphere, comic art is proven to have played a central yet 
previously unrecognized role. During the Depression, advertising companies used 
word bubbles and comic art in an effort to encourage consumerism in an economic 
decline. The creation of marketable characters with corresponding metchandize, 
such as “Buster Brown,” combined with the development of the toy industry, 
particularly the rise of manufactured dolls in the late 1920s, contributed to a com- 
modification of the art form. Certain recognizable figures, such as Brown, the 
precursor to Superman, Batman, and more recently, the Simpsons, could be used 
to endorse certain products and so generate substantial profits. In this transition 
from character to commodity, comics became partially removed from an aesthetic 
appreciation of the art to a lucrative business asset. 

Comics ate identified as a format for political and social comment; Gordon 
illustrates how certain strips confirmed African American stereotypes of the minstrel 
show culture and were created for a specifically white-middle-class readership. The 
1918 strip, “Gastino Alley,” by Allen Frank King, was a response to modernity and 
the rise in ownership of vehicles. Similarly, Gordon details how Martin Brannet’s 
“Winnie Winkle” which debuted in 1920, starring a female stenographer with social 
aspirations, appeared almost immediately after the Nineteenth Amendment 
awarded women the right to vote. Within a wider political arena, comics were ap- 
propriated as a form of propaganda; tales of Superman confronting European ter- 
rorists and fifth columnists during World War II helped to sell the idea of a war 
defending democracy to a reluctant American public and overseas troops, where 
comics constituted the most popular form of reading material among American 
servicemen. 

A self-confessed fan of the art form as well as critic, Gordon injects his material 
with a palpable sense of enthusiasm balanced by his well considered arguments and 
impressive research. Illustrated throughout, this is a well documented and compel- 
ling piece of socio-cultural history, exploring consumer trends from a previously 
neglected perspective. 


University of Sheffield ANNE-MARIE EVANS 
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Journal of American Studies, 38 (2004), 2. DOI: 10.1017/S002187 5 804318682 
Paul Grainge, Monochrome Memories: Nostalgia and Style in Retro America (Westpott, 
CT: Praeger, 2002, £54.50). Pp. 204. ISBN 0 275 97618. 


Monochrome Memories offers an exploration of aestheticized nostalgia as a cultural style 
in the United States during the 1990s. Central to this study is the examination of 
why, and to what effect, the black-and-white image was adopted and stylistically 
applied in American visual culture during the period. The 1980s and 1990s witnessed 
a cultural crisis, fueled by debates around multiculturalism and globalization, which 
undermined America’s sense of national identity. Within a crowded visual environ- 
ment, saturated by color, black and white punctuated the norm, and offered the 
popular media a way of addressing visually the developing cultural landscape. 
Through a series of discrete case studies, which consider the use of black-and-white 
images in news magazines (Zime), advertising (The Gap, Apple), and Hollywood 
movies (Schindler's List, Forrest Gump), the author suggests that cultural producers 
applied the “temporal and authenticity ‘effects’ of monochrome” to “fundamen- 
tally appeal to the aura of the archive.” He identifies the production of such visual 
pastness by the popular media as a way of demonstrating how monochrome, as a 
form of aestheticized nostalgia, was used to “legitimate particular kinds of memory 
in American cultural life.” 

To situate his research, Grainge divides the book into two sections. The first 
provides a conceptual and contextual overview of the nostalgia mode, examining 
how it has been theorized across a broad disciplinary spectrum. In surveying modern 
theories of nostalgia the author points out that most “proceed from and are gov- 
erned by notions of loss and amnesia.” However, by examining the use of the black- 
and-white image during the nineties, he considers the way in which a nostalgia mode 
can be applied without any necessaty concept of loss. At the same time, he suggests 
that the application of particular nostalgia styles by the mass media have been used 
to perform specific cultural and memory work. Grainge’s interpretation of a nos- 
talgia mode retains a postmodernist sense of “retro style,” but “rejects the as- 
sumption of amnesia and historical crisis common to much postmodern critique.” 
The second section of the book presents a seties of case studies that focus more 
specifically on the “memory politics” of monochrome as an aestheticized nostalgia 
mode adopted and used by the popular media. 

Grainge is more concerned with “the non-representational effect of black and 
whiteness than with the content of individual images”; this is in some ways dis- 
appointing. Some close analysis of the illustrations chosen for the case studies could 
only have enhanced his argument. While the first section of the book is quite de- 
manding and conceptually dense, it is well balanced by the engaging and illuminating 
case studies that follow. Grainge effectively sets up his analysis as a challenge to 
existing nostalgia theories, grounded in notions of loss and amnesia, contributing 
to and widening the debate on cultural nostalgia and the politics of memory. 


National Museum of Photography, Film and Television SIOBHAN DAVIS 
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John F. Kasson, Houdini, Tarzan and the Perfect Man: The White Male Body and the 
Challenge of Modernity in America (New York: Hill and Wang, 2001, £16.25). 
Pp. 256. ISBN © 8090 8862 2. 


Jana Evans Braziel and Kathleen LeBesco (eds.), Bodies out of Bounds: Fatness and 
Transgression (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 2001, £37.95 cloth, 
£15.95 paper). Pp. 360. ISBN 0 520 21746 2, 0520 22585 6. 


John Kasson’s Houdini, Tarzan and the Perfect Man and Bodies Out of Bounds, edited by 
Jana Evans Braziel and Kathleen LeBesco, both focus on bodies that have con- 
ventionally escaped the critical gaze, albeit for different reasons. Corpulent bodies 
have evaded representation through a process of erasure and marginalization while 
white male bodies, constructed as the generic representative of the ordinary, have, 
typically, been theoretically under-considered. 

By assessing the rise of mass entertainment and communications as a medium 
for the widespread dissemination of masculine image consciousness, Kasson offers 
a new angle on the generally accepted claim that the inauguration of a highly 
rationalized society reduced opportunities for white male autonomy at the turn 
of the twentieth century. With productivity and workmanship undermined as 
arenas for manly identity, three hugely successful figures from the world of 
entertainment — strongman Eugen Sandow, escape artist Harry Houdini and Edgar 
Rice Burroughs’s Tarzan — established new standards of physicality for ordinary 
white men to measure themselves against. Kasson reveals that these unclad white 
male bodies, designed to recall unfettered strength and domination, were, para- 
doxically, attained through peculiarly modern processes of systematized routine. 
Instead of providing a potential escape from an “enervating civilization” they 
proved complicit in the iron cage they were embraced to resist. 

Much more than an isolated study of the three figures, Kasson’s interdisciplinary 
approach integrates biography with cultural, visual, and literary critique. His evalu- 
ation of the pervasive cultural resonance of his subjects is legitimized by histories of 
contemporaneous cultural institutions and comparable popular entertainers. This 
richly interwoven examination of individuals set firmly within their socio-historical 
context stands as a cultural history of the period in its own right. The project 
amasses further significance as Kasson unearths the historical roots of what are 
often assumed to be specifically contemporary themes. Just as Sandow’s status as the 
first male pinup predates the current fascination with objectified, “ornamental” 
male bodies, the vicarious primitive escapism embodied by Tarzan parallels modern 
men’s groups’ ceremonial attempts to recover the wild man within. 

The ascribing of positive status onto certain male physiques recorded by Kasson, 
intersects with Jerry Mosher’s “Setting Free the Bears: Refiguring Fat Men on 
Television” in Bodies Out of Bounds. Mosher demonstrates the negative effect this 
ideal has had on other body types, specifically the soft fat male body that signified an 
impotent cultural identity in 1970s America. Exemplary as a stand-alone piece, 
Moshet’s essay raises contradictions that undermine the volume’s underlying 
premise. His claim that “fat is a men’s issue too” (168) contradicts Cecilia Hartley’s 
argument, in “Letting Ourselves Go: Making Room for the Fat Body in Feminist 
Scholarship,” that men are “encouraged — to take up as much space as they can 
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get away with” (62). Although Hartley’s contention, endorsed by several con- 
tributors, that cultural standards of gendered appearance render fatness more 
problematic for women, is indisputable, it does eclipse the significance of Mosher’s 
contribution. Similar problems arise when LeBesco writes that popular culture re- 
presents “fat people” (not only fat women then!) as “revolting” not to mention 
“agents of abhorrence and disgust” (75). This statement directly opposes Moshet’s 
recognition that viewers are invited to regard televized fat men as “ordinary ... real 
people” (166). 

While collections such as Bodies out of Bounds are not obliged to present a united 
front, the editors’ introductory claims problematize these contradictions. LeBesco 
and Braziel’s stated political agenda of overturning the universalizing conception of 
fat as repulsive, marginalized and absent, is, surely, compromised by the lack of 
consensus amongst the contributors as to whether these are indeed universal aspects 
of fat representation. This lack of consensus emphasises difficulties in establishing a 
fixed sense of fat identity that the collection sidesteps by insufficiently addressing 
degrees of fatness (fat and obese are used interchangeably throughout) or fatness in 
relation to other identity constructions. Only four of the fifteen essays explicitly 
focus on masculinity and, furthermore, with the exception of Marcia Chamberlain’s 
excellent piece on Oscar Zeta Acosta, and a few fleeting references to nonwhites, 
the overwhelming concern is with representations of white fatness. The disclaimer 
that this is only a first critical step and that there is more work to be done is not really 
satisfactory as, through its failure to embrace diverse representations, the volume 
practices the very universalism it claims to resist. 

If too limited regarding racial and gender representation, these essays demon- 
strate much greater expansiveness in terms of the mediums covered. From exercise 
videos and seaside shows to fiction, comedy and art history; from Miss Piggy and 
Fatty Arbuckle to Roseanne and the Venus de Milo, Bodies out of Bounds succeeds in 
making fatness visible as a construction in the cultural imagination. This inter- 
disciplinary approach, like the one taken by Kasson, is a necessary and intrinsic 
response to the problems of studying the elusive yet omnipresent subject of “the 
body.” 


University of Nottingham ERICA D.ARTHUR 


Journal of American Studies, 38 (2004), 2. DOI: 10.1017/S002187 5 8043 38685 
William Lasser, Benjamin V. Cohen: Architect of the New Deal (New Haven, CT: 
Yale University Press, 2002, £25). Pp. 411. ISBN 0 300 08879 5. 
[The publication date, as given in the book, is 2002. But the review copy 
included a notice from the publisher indicating that its UK release was in 2003.] 


Among the most influential lawyers who helped to shape the anti-Depression efforts 
of the 1930s, Benjamin V. Cohen emerges in this biographical account as an early 
exponent of what would become the dominant strand of American liberalism 
after World War II. William Lasser challenges the assumption that Cohen was a 
Brandeisian liberal. Instead, the conservative goal to re-establish the economic status 
quo was at the heart of Cohen’s concerns. 
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Attributing Cohen’s misleading reputation largely to the overblown rhetoric be- 
tween contemporary supporters and opponents of the New Deal, Lasser argues that 
he did not bring a distrust of economic concentrations to his work in drafting the 
Securities Act of 1933, the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, and the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. Instead, Cohen sought regulation to check the 
excesses of the financial sector and of power companies, in order to achieve a 
sounder foundation on which marketplace stability and economic health could be 
restored. Not only did Cohen accept concentrations of economic power as inevi- 
table, he also saw them as desirable in key respects because their size promised 
economic efficiency and facilitated effective regulation. Lasser notes that the re- 
definition of New Deal liberalism following the decline in the assertive liberalism of 
1937 and 1938 conceived an important role for government in promoting sound 
business conditions and economic growth but not in modifying fundamentally the 
relationship between government and the private sector. He argues that Cohen’s 
work throughout the 1930s consistently reflected this approach to government 
regulation of the economy, leading to his claim that Cohen helped to pioneer the 
longterm ideological legacy of the New Deal. Moreover, together with that of his 
close associate Thomas G. Corcoran, his work as an adviser to Franklin Roosevelt 
provided a model for the Brownlow committee on the reorganization of the 
executive branch. Its report in 1937 advocated the formalized introduction of a 
system of presidential assistants, who would operate in a similar way to Cohen and 
Corcoran. 

Lasset’s depiction of Cohen does not focus narrowly on him as a New Dealer. 
The full account of his career includes telling detail of an often troubled private life 
that coexisted with his successful career. In foreign policy, Lasser argues that 
Cohen’s contribution in developing the Destroyers for Bases Agreement of 1940 
was especially significant. After World War II, Cohen helped Max Lowenthal, legal 
adviser to the Truman administration on Palestine, to develop the arguments that 
successfully led to US recognition of Israel. 

Lasser demonstrates the power of biography in fostering a more sophisticated 
understanding of political and intellectual history. With lucid discussion of complex 
developments in and ideas about the political economy, his study advances a com- 
pelling argument about Cohen’s significance within the Roosevelt administration 
and his enduring influence on the development of modern liberalism. 


University of Edinburgh ROBERT MASON 


Journal of American Studies, 38 (2004), 2. DOI: 10.1017/S002187 5804348681 
Tara McPherson, Reconstructing Dixie. Race, Gender, and Nostalgia in the Imagined 
South (Durham and London: Duke University Press, 2003, £16.95 paper). Pp. 
318. ISBN 0 8223 3040 7. 


Tara McPhetson’s project is ambitious. She seeks not only to reconceptualize the 
South within popular culture but to resuscitate southern studies from the clichés 
invoked by scholars for whom the South has become a “possessive investment.” 
Drawing upon a wide variety of media, both popular and scholarly, McPherson 
identifies a region “reinscribed” in the later years of the last century as “authentic,” 
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“personal” and “local” at the very time when globalization has been erasing such 
characteristics. “Checking into the past,” either at Confederama or at a ubiqui- 
tous Holiday Inn near a Civil War battle site, has become a means of reaffirming 
Americanism and patriarchy. Southern history has become a site of national self- 
identification in a period of flux and change. Of greater concern to her is the repre- 
sentation of race in the region during the post-Civil Rights era, and she registers a 
“lenticular logic” which refuses to synthesize the histories and cultures of black and 
white in a new and frank representational order. Throughout the book she engages 
with race through the trope of the southern lady who serves as an “asymptote,” 
registering point of view, shaping value, and delineating cultural purpose. 

For McPherson cultural representations of the South have been dominated by 
white guilt, narcissism, and “endless melancholia” as far as race relations are con- 
cerned. This has produced tokenism and a refusal to engage with the structures that 
might shape an enlightened understanding of race. The “lenticular” perspective has 
not only marginalized and compartmentalized black southerners in contemporary 
culture, it has produced a perverse modern version of “separate but equal.” At least, 
McPherson detects a “hunger for the other” and ‘a drive for unity” in the fiction of 
Margaret Mitchell, as expressed in the novelist’s development of the “mammy” 
figure. But these characteristics are absent from Gone with the Wind's sequel of 1991, 
Scarlett, which sentimentalizes the Sunbelt by presenting a “blindingly white Amer- 
ican subject.” The book’s targets are formidable, and McPherson is not content to 
select the easy ones such as the neo-Confederate websites. Indeed, she charges that 
much feminist representation has privileged gender to the detriment of race and 
class. The historians, Catherine Clinton and Anne Firor Scott, are deemed as culp- 
able as the television series, Stee/ Magnolias and Designing Women, in this respect. Ken 
Burns’s documentary series, Zhe Civil War, also comes in for trenchant criticism, not 
least because of its extolling of manhood, display of heroes, and its culminating 
“romance of national reunion.” McPherson has little time for liberal intentions 
which are flawed by a limited, “lenticular” vision and which privilege agendas that 
suppress race. 

The habit of referring to her work in the third person suggests that Reconstructing 
Dixie has discovered the formula to set the world to rights. Not only does 
McPherson provide a critique of contemporary representations of the South, but she 
also identifies inclusive and interactive strategies which reconceptualize race, gender, 
class, and sense of place. Her examples of effective cultural practice span a broad 
range, and include the clothing company, NuSouth, the artist, Kara Walker, the 
documentary filmmaker, Ross McElwee, the poet, Minnie Bruce Pratt, and the 
cartoon character, Captain Confederacy. This appears a disparate band to challenge 
the alleged complacency of “southern studies, Inc.”, and scholars of Faulkner and 
the Agrarians may not be unduly perturbed by it. However, this intelligent and 
erudite book deserves a wide reading. Provocative and contentious, its broad 
interdisciplinary scope and methodological sophistication are harnessed purpose- 
fully to challenge glib and complacent “progressive” or “romantic” renderings of 
the South in both past and present. Tara McPherson writes cultural history as if it 
will make a difference. 


University of Reading STUART KIDD 
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Journal of American Studies, 38 (2004), 2. DOI: 10.1017/S002187 5804358688 
Rusty L. Monhollon, “This Ls America?” The Sixties in Lawrence, Kansas 
(New York: Palgrave, 2002). Pp. 284. ISBN 0 321 29329 I. 


This is a study of the impact of “the Sixties” on the small town of Lawrence, 
Kansas. It is carefully, indeed lovingly, researched from an imposing array of 
manuscript and printed primary sources, supplemented by interviews with witnesses 
of that riotous decade. The idea is a good one. There are any number of broad 
studies of Sixties’ phenomena, but examinations of particular communities are rare. 
What Mr. Monhollon unequivocally shows is that this prairie town fully participated 
in the turmoil of the decade, with its civil rights and Black Power activists, its New 
Leftists and hippies, its feminists, and its white backlash conservatives. The era 
culminated in the fatal shootings in separate incidents of a young black man and a 
young white man. 

What perhaps is surprising is the degree to which the patterns associated with the 
Sixties are reproduced in Lawrence. There is relatively little that is distinctive about 
the town’s experience (though whether a college town can be said to be represen- 
tative of middle America is open to question). Thus the book does not cast much 
new light on the reasons for the protest and polarization of the period. Sometimes a 
case study can be used to test or challenge a prevailing interpretation, but that does 
not seem to be the author’s concern here. Arguably the most revealing chapter is 
that which analyzes the Cold War preoccupations of Lawrence’s citizens, particularly 
its white middle class. McCarthyism was not long in the past, and a suspicious 
anticommunism informed the perceptions of many Lawrencians through the 1960s, 
so that the protest movements were often seen as evidence of communist con- 
spiracy. This traditional conservatism, affronted by the demands of the radicals, was 
to prove fertile soil for the rise of the New Right. Mr. Monhollon’s study valuably 
supplements those of Lisa McGirr and others on the roots of the conservative 
revival. 


Lancaster University M. J. HEALE 


Journal of American Studies, 38 (2004), 2. DOI: 10.1017/S002187 5804368684 
Mark Newman, Divine Agitators: The Delta Ministry and Civil Rights in Mississippi 
(Athens, GA and London: University of Georgia Press, 2004). Pp. 352. 
ISBN 0 8203 2532 5. 


Divine Agitators is the first comprehensive history of the Delta Ministry. Founded in 
1964 by the National Council of Churches, it sought to help African Americans 
living in the Mississippi Delta gain civil, political, and economic justice. By the mid- 
1960s it was the largest civil rights organization working in the Magnolia State, and in 
1967 had more field staff than any other group operating below the Mason-Dixon 
line. 

Like SNCC, the Delta Ministry sought to work with, rather than for, local com- 
munities by building institutions, empowering ordinary people and fostering 
indigenous leadership. Newman documents the Ministry’s work in Hattiesburg, 
McComb and the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta. He evaluates its many organizing 
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efforts — which included voter registration and citizenship education projects; sup- 
port for local trades unions and black co-operatives; and campaigns to extend 
medical and welfare provision. 

Although some of its ventures, such as its support for the striking agricultural 
workers of the Mississippi Freedom Labor Union, and its attempts to create a self- 
sustaining community at Freedom City, ended in failure—the Delta Ministry 
nevertheless enjoyed some important successes. Its greatest achievements included 
helping to found the Child Development Group of Mississippi (CDGM) in 1965; 
widening the distribution of federal food surpluses; and the registration of thou- 
sands of black voters. 

Always inadequately resourced and facing entrenched white opposition, the Delta 
Ministry declined in the 1970s as both the northern public and the federal govern- 
ment lost interest in civil rights issues. Its demise was exacerbated by conflicts with 
other groups, especially the NAACP; class divisions within the black community 
(made worse once the common enemy of legal segregation and disfranchisement 
was slain); and internal tensions between its northern leadership and southern staff. 
Like other organizations that sought to organize the poor, the Delta Ministry grap- 
pled with the potential conflicts between “organizer” and “organized”. Ministry 
leaders’ advocacy of independent black political and economic development con- 
trasted, for example, with grassroots opinion that was more favorable to integration 
and working with moderate whites. 

Newman’s study of the Delta Ministry is scrupulously researched and skillfully 
written. In exploring local organizing in the South in the later 1960s, he casts valu- 
able light on areas of the movment currently understudied by historians. Trent Lott’s 
Mississippi demonstrates that the organization failed in its broad aim of effecting 
fundamental change. But, as Newman shows, the fact that the “closed society” is 
now more open than it once was is due in part to the efforts of the Delta Ministry’s 
“Divine Agitators”. 


University of Leeds SIMON HALL 


Journal of American Studies, 38 (2004), 2. DOI: 10.1017/S002187 5 804378680 
W. J. Rorabaugh, Kennedy and the Promise of the Sixties (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2002, £25). Pp. 341. ISBN 0 521 81617 3. 


The years when John F. Kennedy was president represent a coherent moment of 
special promise in American history, argues W. J. Rorabaugh in this creative and 
convincing study of the early 1960s. Rorabaugh challenges the tendency of his- 
torians to overlook this period in favor of the more turbulent developments of the 
second half of the decade. A widespread sense of optimism about the future coex- 
isted with deep anxiety about the Cold War. In cultural terms, pioneering work by 
Beat authors, Pop artists, and folk musicians challenged the conformity associated 
with the previous decade in ways both idealistic and iconoclastic. Within the 
American family, there were unmistakable signs that new attitudes about sex and 
marriage were developing, while the publication of Betty Friedan’s The Feminine 
Mystique encouraged the reassessment of gender roles. 
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In developing a subtle characterization of these years, Rorabaugh does not pres- 
ent a significantly revisionist picture of Kennedy as president. He notes, however, 
that Kennedy was often skillfully aware of the demands of politics at such a time 
of promise. Kennedy did not seek bold new accomplishments that would test 
public appetite for change. His political style was one of optimism; reflecting the 
knowledge that excessive expectations were dangerous both in encouraging over- 
reach and in threatening disappointment, his politics nudged the country in a gentle 
way toward the realization of its promise. 

Rorabaugh is particularly attentive to the content of private correspondence in 
developing his understanding of the contemporary mood. Although this emphasis 
means that the book often contains the voices of a political and intellectual elite 
rather than those other Americans, it often brings some eloquent and thoughtful 
testimony about the period. This testimony demonstrates a difference between the 
private thoughts and the public statements of prominent figures, a difference which, 
Rorabaugh points out, would largely disappear with the openness of later years. The 
letters provide compelling evidence that the Cold War and race were the central 
concerns of the period; they suggest that many more shared profound alarm about 
the nuclear threat than were prepared to admit to such fears, while there was con- 
siderable uncertainty and unease about the implications of advances in civil rights 
for African Americans. 

This book impressively combines the investigation of politics, society, and cul- 
ture, and elegantly creates a picture of the United States at the edge of significant 
change and of Americans in a largely self-confident and optimistic mood. Though 
Rorabaugh emphasizes that Kennedy’s assassination signifies a meaningful break 
between the first and second parts of the 1960s, his work will encourage historians 
to rethink the origins of the social and political transformations of this momentous 
decade during its opening years. 


University of Edinburgh ROBERT MASON 


Journal of American Studies, 38 (2004), 2. DOI: 10.1017/S002187 5804388687 
James E. Teele (ed.), E. Franklin Frazier and “ Black Bourgeoisie” (Colambia and 
London: University of Missouri Press, 2002). Pp. 170. ISBN 0 8262 1378 2. 


As the first African American to be elected president of the American Sociological 
Association and author of Zhe Negro Family in the United States (1939), E. Franklin 
Frazier was seen as America’s leading black sociologist. As a young man he had been 
sacked by an Atlanta school board for publishing an article on the pathological 
nature of white racial attitudes. By the time of his death he had published a dozen 
widely acclaimed scholarly books and innumerable articles on aspects of black 
community life. Yet, what he is principally remembered for today, is a largely im- 
pressionistic work, written in the early 1950s, denounced by some as an unwarranted 
attack on his own race and class. 

Frazier wrote Bourgeoisie Noire (1955) while in Paris serving as chief of UNESCO’s 
Division of Applied Social Sciences. Perhaps, like Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, also 
written while on secondment in Paris, it was not written with an American teadetr- 
ship in mind. Whatever the intention, its appearance in the US as Black Bourgeoisie 
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(1957), revealing as it did the scornful view Frazier took of America’s emerging black 
middle class, provoked anger. This was hardly surprising. As he saw it, far from 
providing the leadership that might reasonably have been expected, white-collar 
African Americans had proven timorous, conformist and hedonistic. Anyone 
doubting the justice of his strictures need look no further than Howard University’s 
recent refusal to sponsor an event celebrating the life’s work of W. E. B. Du Bois on 
the grounds of his having been named by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. Such pusillanimity, and the failure of blacks in general to support the 
likes of Du Bois and Paul Robeson against the rising tide of McCarthyism, con- 
trasted sharply with the robust attitudes of the African leaders he was meeting in 
Paris. When asked what help Africa’s new leaders might expect from African 
Americans, his answer was, “very little.” 

Among the contributors to this admirable collection are a number of well-known 
scholars, among them John Hope Franklin and Martin Kilson. What they show is 
that Black Bourgeoisie was an altogether more complex work than its critics allowed. 
Frazier, they point out, was much more than a warrior for racial equality. As a 
sociologist he could not but take note of the many divisions within the black com- 
munity, among them the propensity of successful blacks to distance themselves 
from the less successful by adopting the lifestyles and attitudes of middle-class 
whites. Living in an imaginary world, they presented a pathetic spectacle, cut off by 
snobbery from those whom they should have been leading and by race from 
mainstream white society. While paying tribute to Frazier’s courage and integrity, a 
number of contributors argue that he over-states his case, pointing out, among other 
things, his failure to make allowance for the contribution middle-class blacks would 
shortly be making to the rise of the Civil Rights Movement. 


University of East Anglia HOWARD TEMPERLEY 


Journal of American Studies, 38 (2004), 2. DOI: 10.1017/S002187 5 804398683 
Steven Trout, Memorial Fictions, Willa Cather and the First World War (Lincoln and 
London: University of Nebraska Press, 2002). Pp. 225. ISBN 0 8032 4442 8. 


The First World War intervened in Cathet’s work at a moment when, with O 
Pioneers|, The Song of the Lark, and My Antonia already accomplished, the more ex- 
perimental exercises of A Lost Lady, The Professor’s House, and Death Comes for the 
Archbishop were still to come; and it is to this moment that Oxe of Ours belongs as, 
within Steven Trout’s argument, an index to the war’s pervasive effect upon her 
subsequent fiction. The novel has had a mixed but largely unsympathetic reception 
right through to the present day, and it is Trout’s principal thrust to effect its rec- 
lamation. His act of resuscitation is offered through a claim for the complexity of the 
novel’s vision, avoiding the binaries that have characterized its critical history by a 
case for its Conradian modernity (summarized as a combination of contradictory 
discourses, conflicting perspectives and elusive points of view, and a nebulousness 
of thematic juxtapositions) where “Ultimately the novel neither glorifies American 
participation in the Great War nor consistently satirizes martial idealism. Rather, the 
text engages the reader in a complex and unsettling analysis that simultaneously 
conveys the attractions of military conflict (especially for a now frontier-less 
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America) and its dehumanising barbarity.” What Trout sees, perceptively, as the 
novel’s “quietly avant-garde nature” enables him to mount a thesis for its place 
within the national psyche by attending to its diverse range of cultural refer- 
ence — the material artefacts of war memorials, unit histories, panoramic photo- 
graphs, military citations and awards, and the postcards of the era. Here, Claude 
Wheeler’s front-line experience is displayed as characteristic of many similar “en- 
thusiastic dough boys” to place the novel firmly within an iconography of remem- 
brance at the advent of a “more homogenized American worldview” and the 
emergence of a “national culture.” 

While for Trout One of Ours presents a “war memorial in prose,” his final chapter 
offers Zhe Professor's House as analyzing the activity of memorializing itself in asking 
how those dead from the war are to be commemorated, and hence understood, by 
the living. Here, again, Trout makes fascinating use of extra-literary material to 
locate the novel’s enterprise — specifically, the contemporary crisis in the history 
profession (the epistemological crisis of relativism) and the postwar debate about 
memorials themselves. 

The case for One of Ours is compelling; that for the later novel (much more lightly 
researched) is less so. The Professor's House, certainly, is about memory but, crucially, it 
is about the memory of desire whose span cannot be accommodated soley by the 
First World War. This most complicated and adventurous of Cather’s fictions may 
well have a place within the genre of war literature, but the singleness of perspective 
offered here is undoubtedly limiting. 
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Party politics in the mid nineteenth century was in a ferment. They Whig Party had 
achieved some prominence, and for some time had the ability to compete nationally 
and locally, but this vehicle did not promise long-term results. Pragmatic political 
activists looked around for useful partners to help them achieve their goals. Ideo- 
logically committed and issue-driven groups tried to create new political forms to 
carry their messages. Self-styled reformers looked for ways to combat the interests 
that they perceived as already entrenched in the American polity. And through all 
ran an anxiety about party organizations that has been part of the narrative of the US 
polity ever since Madison worried about parties and factions in the Federalist. 

The Know-Nothings burst onto this scene, temporarily shattering the hold of the 
existing political parties. In Essex County, Massachusetts they gained 66.9 percent of 
the vote at their first attempt, in 1854, in New London, Connecticut they enterd the 
elections in 1855, and gained 58.7 percent of the vote, and in Dauphin County, 
Pennsylvania their first attempt, in 1854, gained 64.6 percent of the vote. In all three 
counties, close study of which underpins this book, the Know Nothings had ceased 
to be a political force within two or three years of these explosive beginnings. 
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These counties reflected the broader experience of their states, where traditional 
majorities were overthrown wholesale, only for the replacement parties to collapse 
into new formations after one or two terms of office. The attraction of the Know 
Nothings, according to Voss-Hubbard, lay partly in their range of issues — nativist 
anti-immigrant, anti-special interest, and prohibitionist, permutated to suit the 
locality — but also in their self-invention as a fraternal organization more reminiscent 
of a guild than a party. 

As can be the case with insurgent movements, the experience of administration 
was damaging to the Know-Nothings. Politics as usual was not easy to overthrow 
with immediacy, and those pragmatic individuals who had allied to the movement 
were not always enthusiastic for change in any case. Furthermore fraternalism, lodge 
meetings and oaths did not fulfil the need for modern party political management, 
but as Know Nothing politics became party politics the unique reason for public 
loyalty to the group became less compelling. From the embers of this period of 
intense struggle the Republican Party emerged. 

Voss-Hubbard provides a detailed analysis at county level of the rapid and te- 
aligning political changes that were underway. He details with skill the culture from 
which they came. The complex interplay of personal ambition, ideological aims, 
policy needs, and political structures that underpinned the Know Nothing emerg- 
ence and collapse in such a brief period is sometimes bewildering, but the reader’s 
concentration is rewarded in Voss-Hubbard’s attention to detail. The cases studied 
and developed here are certainly of interest to scholars of US political party history, 
and to those interested in the process of realignment, as well as being of general 
interest in the political history of the mid nineteenth century. 
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This cultural history is the work of a scholar returning to interrogate critically the 
development of a site where, as a child with an admittedly “puerile mind” in the 
late 1950s, he underwent “a transformation ... akin to religious conversion” (1). For 
Jim Weeks, a family trip to Gettysburg provoked “an emotional response that has 
lingered ever since, manifesting itself in a variety of ways” (2). Readers are often 
justifiably wary of studies that begin with personal anecdotes and intimate references 
to transformation; but there is no need to worty in this case. Weeks offers a detailed, 
informed, an critically energetic analysis of the marketing of Gettysburg, “a kind of 
Civil War Canterbury, where shrine and festival merge” (5). Transformation is in 
fact the subject of the interrogation, which is driven by a need to determine 
why — and how — “a battle described by participants as ‘awful beyond description’ 
with upwards of fifty thousand casualties [has] served as a significant source of 
leisure for Americans” (4). Weeks is determined to challenge critical approaches 
to Gettysburg that “observe an uncomplicated dichotomy between the shrine and 
profanation by the marketplace” (7). As he argues and illustrates through copious 
examples, “Gettysburg has been part of a cultural marketplace ever since the 
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shooting stopped, and its memory has spread with the growth of consumer 
culture” (7). 

Weeks documents and analyzes the devolution of Gettysburg “from national 
shrine to family shrine to individual shrine” (221) over a period of 140-odd years in 
the context of technological, commercial, and political trends in the culture at large. 
The process begins in 1863 with the deliberate transformation of the battlefield from 
a putrid site of human and animal decomposition into a holy shrine geared towards 
an elite market of genteel pilgrims who pilfer relics and seek the miracle cures of 
Gettysburg’s kitsch version of Lourdes, the Katalysine Springs. Around 1884, aided 
by the arrival of a new railroad line and the consequent invention of the package 
tour and the day tripper, Gettysburg is transformed into “a mecca for patriots” 
(55) — not only the ageing veterans in the Grand Army of the Republic, but also the 
black tourists confronted with the bitter experience of Gettysburg as a reconstructed 
monument to the “common Anglo-Saxon valor” (94) of the former northern and 
southern adversaries. The period roughly from 1920 to 1970 marks the further 
transformation of Gettysburg through mass culture, dominated by the National 
Park Service, the Lincoln folk-myth industry spearheaded by (among others) Carl 
Sandburg, John Ford, and Aaron Copland, and the mass-marketing of the auto- 
mobile as “America’s school-house on wheels,” courtesy of the Rand McNally 
Corporation and the intercontinental highway system. The Cold War looms large in 
this phase of Gettysburg’s development, not only because of Eisenhower’s resi- 
dency, but also because of the “small-town security” it manages to offer “to sub- 
urban viewers undergoing relocation and threats of nuclear annihilation” (140). In 
this sense, Gettysburg dovetails “into the era’s anachronistic dissonance: colonial 
furniture and space age design, religious faith and faith in technology, Disney’s 
Tomorrow Land and Frontier Land, Davy Crockett and Elvis, Grandma Moses and 
Jackson Pollack, Westerns and outer space” (143). Only when dealing with post- 
1970 Gettysburg — “Heritage Gettysburg” — does Weeks really allow his cynicism to 
seep through, directed at the targeting of “affinity group,” “image tribes,” battle 
reenactors and computer wonks. The shrine, he laments, has been hollowed out, 
transformed into “the movie set visitors [expect] to see” (191). It appears the most 
chilling transformation, but, Weeks promises, not the last in Gettysburg’s history. 
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